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THE  WANDERER, 

jVo.  82, 

CERIOSITY. 

When  curiosity  is  said  to  be  ‘^a 
certain  sign  of  vigourous  intellect,” 
it  nuist  be  understood  to  regard  that 
curiosity  only,  which  is  manly  and 
pertinent.  This  remark  concerns 
persons  of  mature  age  merely.  For 
the  curiosity  of  infants  can  never  be 
'  considered  impertinent.  To  them 
'  nothing  is  unimportant.  Every  ob- 
I  ject  has  the  interest  of  novelty  and 
is  of  charming  importance.  The 
livelier  the  eyes  of  a  child  glisten 
with  this  lambent  light,  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  plays  off  from  its 
I  tongue,  the  lovelier  the  object,  and 
the  greater  its  promise  of  intellect, 

■  I  But  the  importance  of  infancy  is  the 
frivolity  oi  age.  When  the  indi¬ 
vidual  becomes  a  man,  he  loses  all 
\  right  to  think  and  talk,  like  a  child, 
lie  should  forget  the  gionbols  of 
infancy,  and,  with  other  childish 
things,  put  aw^ay  the  interrogations 
of  levity,  and  the  random  sallies  of 
erratic  curiosity. 

Nothing  may  evince  more  mind 
or  more  shameiully  exiK>se  the  want 
[  of  it  th^n  a  question.  Though  its 
^  object  be  ever  the  same,  to  seek  in¬ 
formation,  yet  the  character  of  the 
person  seeking,  the  nature  of  the  in- 
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’  formation  sought,  the  mode  of  in- 
!  quiry,  and  a  number  of  other  inci- 
I  dental  peculiarities,  may  often  make 
!  a  man’s  dignity  or  disgrace  depend 
I  on  a  question.  Tliough  from  its 
j  object  it  would  seem  at  all  times  to 
show  ignorance,  it  may  yet  be  so 
put  as  to  display  information.  It 
may  evince  that  the  inquirer  rather 
wanted  knowledge  confirmed  by  as¬ 
certaining  the  opinion  of  the  person 
addressed,  than  original  light  com¬ 
municated  ;  and  though  it  require 
information  on  what  is  made  its 
principal  point,  it  may  impart  it  on 
1  points  incidental,  that  are  really  of 
j  much  more  importance,  Qiiebtions 
expose  mental  character.  They  are 
proofs  of  its  investigation  or  indo¬ 
lence, of  its  grobsness  or  refinement, 
of  its  laxity  or  correctness.  An 
interrogation  may  evidence  the  spirit 
of  research  or  supineness,  intellec¬ 
tual  vigour  or  imbecility,  elegance 
or  uncouthness,  pedantry  or  polite 
learning.  No  one  ornament  or 
blen.ish  of  the  human  understand¬ 
ing,  Ixit  may  discover  itself  in  a 
question.  Nor  is  its  power  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  character  confined  to  the 
mind.  The  disposition  is  within 
its  reach.  “  Out  of  the  abvndunce 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  eficakethC'  and 
the  questions  it  asks  sometimes  be¬ 
tray  what  is  the  nature  of  that  abun¬ 
dance, 

A  general  and  constant  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  importance  of  questions 
would  lend  much  to  improve  con¬ 
versation  and  refij'.e  social  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  would  suppress  idle  words 
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and  trivial  or  unmcaninj^  inquiries. 
It  would  operate  no  other  constraint, 
than  what  good  sense  should  ever 
maintain  over  folly  and  garrulity,  fi^l 
in  the  presence  of  worth;  Should 
indeed  this  be  enough  to  strike  some 
of  our  genteel  circles  silent  as  the 
house  of  death,  even  this  state  would 
be  preferable  to  that  jargon  of  high 
life,  which  is  heard  in  these  Babels 
of  one  language,  these  confusions  of 
ideas  ten  thousand  limes  worse 
than  any  confusion  of  tongues.  | 

This  constraint  however  would  i 
not  operate  to  deaden  but  give  new  | 
life  to  conversation.  It  would  be 
lopping  off  a  few  dead  twigs  to  give  j 
the  trunk  fresh  vigour.  It  might  I 
indeed  introduce  on  some  occasions 
a  pause  of  silence  into  company, 
w'hich  the  tongue  of  flippant  volu¬ 
bility  is  now  glad  to  fill.  But  it  is 
quite  time  genteel  converse  was 
raised  from  tlie  chattering  of  mag¬ 
pies  to  the  interchange  of  senti¬ 
ments  between  rational  beings. 

The  Wanderer,  like  Cioldsmith,  i 
‘‘  fiarx'ia  co?ti/ionere  delivers 

his  thoughts  without  metliod  or  con¬ 
nexion,  and  as  he  cannot,  this  hot 
weather,  stroll  far  even  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  good  company,  he  will  here  just 
iiotice  the  importance  of  giving  pro¬ 
per  direction  to  this  inquisitive  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  then  throw  himself  again 
upon  his  co\ich,  lazily  crying  out  in 
rather  too  good  style  for  a  lounger, 
the  language  of  Burke,  “  Leave 
me,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose  !” 

The  importance  of  attention  to 
the  nature  and  mode  of  the  inquiries 
we  make  has  been  suggested. — 
It  is  not  every  question,  curiosity 
starts,  that  is  a  sign  of  vigour  of  in¬ 
tellect.  If  it  were,  the  sign  would 
often  exist  where  we  should  long 
look  in  vaiir  for  the  thing  signified.  1 
This  attention  is  necessary  to  secure 
to  a  man  the  fair  reputation  of  his 
general  talents.  But  energy  of  cha- 
nacter  arises  principally  from  dis¬ 


tinction  in  the  vocation,  selected  for 
life.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance,  when  once  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  made,  that  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  should  receive  a  subser¬ 
vient  direction.  Among  these  curi- 
osity  has  the  most  powerful  influ¬ 
ence.  Let  a  man  bring  every  other 
faculty  under  complete  subjection, 
and  this  alone,  in  the  end,  will  frus¬ 
trate  all  his  endeavours,  and  defeat 
his  objects  of  pursuit.  He  should 
therefore  not  rest  satisfied  with  his 
exertions  when  all  other  powers 
were  subdued  and  hound  down  on 
the  object.  He  must  clip  the  w  ings 
of  curiosity,  or  it  will  hear  away 
every  thing  in  its  flight.  It  has  of¬ 
ten  been  said  and  with  truth,  that 
a  man  must  make  a  pleasure  of  busi¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  either  of  fame  or  of  fortune. 
He  should  consider  his  object  of 
pursuit,  the  only  object  in  nature, 
and  see  nothing,  hut  what  led  To¬ 
wards  it.  Would  he  reach  the  goal  ? 
He  must  press  forward,  and  not  be 
delayed  or  drawn  aside  by  any  ch- 
ject,  however  striking,  that  may  lay 
in  his  w  ay.  Stubboni  perseverance 
in  exclusive  attention  to  any  one  ob¬ 
ject  soon  makes  that  object  a  favour¬ 
ite.  It  endears  it  by  •intimacy — 
Every  object  of  pursuit,  cither  use¬ 
ful  or  scientific, gains  upon  acquaint¬ 
ance.  As  Locke  derives  the  first 
title  to  land  from  mixing  labour 
with  the  soil,  so  a  man  gains  title 
or  interest  in  his  profession  or  par¬ 
ticular  pursuit  by  the  labour  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  it,  and  the  greater  the  la¬ 
bour,  the  better  seems  the  title.  But 
whatever  be  the  means,  the  end 
must  be  effected,  or  it  w  ill  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  individual  ever 
to  lake  that  pleasure 'in  his  special 
vocation,  so  essential  to  “success. 
But  once  fix  curiosity,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  is  over  !  We  know  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  tills.  •  We  know  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  curiosity.  They  are  exquis- 
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he  in  their  kind.  We  are  loth  to 
abridge  them  in  tl^eir  number.  Still 
this  is  necessary  to  secure  cnii- 
nence.  How  many  iniglit  have 
been  proudly  disti  iguished  in  every 
walk  of  life,  had  they  seasonably  at¬ 
tended  to  this  requisition  ?  They 
were  just  ready  to  snatch  the  bays, 
once  wiinin  their  reach,  when  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  some- 
tliing,  that  looked  like  a  laurel,  and 
they  chided  the  grasp.  The  way¬ 
wardness  of  fancy,  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  inquiry,  the  eagerness  for 
novelty  must  be  repressed.  Want 
of  attention  to  this  has  materiahV 
1 ‘ssened  the  numljer  of  ouv  illustri- 
oiH  characters  in  divinity,  physic, 
and  law.  It  makes  individuals  pig¬ 
mies  and  stints  the  growth  of  the 
professions.  So  true  is  it,  that  cu- 
riositv,  unless  properly  directed,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  as  it  hs  by  nature,  a 
certaiu  sign  of  a  vigourous  intellect, 
is  the  cause,  that  all  vigour  of  intel¬ 
lect  is  at  length  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Y. 

ciiiuograpiit: 

To  the  KM  tore  of  the  EmeriMJ. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  this 
morning  (as  Junius  expresses  it)  I 
met  with  tlie  following  pertinent 
observations  which  I  think  worthy 
a  place  in  your  miscellany  of  lite¬ 
rature. 

An  almost  illegii)le  hand  writing 
is  either  a  disgraceful  incapacity  or 
a  ridiculous  affectation  which  ought 
In*  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
merit  in  the  penman.  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
,  well.  From  the  noblest  efforts  of 
,  ingenuity  to  the  humblest  exertions 
of  lalwur  the  wise  man  will  be  stren¬ 
uous  to  mark,  every  action  with  his 
own  characteristic  propriety,  and 
suffer  no  opportunity  to  pass  with¬ 


out  improvement,  nor  any  duty  to 
be  slovenly  performed.  In  avo¬ 
cations  of  daily  necessity,  correct¬ 
ness  and  even  elegance  is  desirable, 
but  the  advantages  they  afford  are 
unfortunately  too  often  pressed  on 
the  mind  by  the  inconveniencies  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  want  of  possession. 

There  is  no  subject  wbich  so  ev¬ 
idently  exemplibes  these  remarks 
as  chiro^ra/i/iy^  which  is  oft^mlimcs, 
tvnd  most  frequently  by  memof  ec- 
ucation,  most  miserably  neglected. 
It  is  with  that  as  with  the  language 
of  conversation  or  the  manner  of 
social  intercourse.  Awkwardness 
will  spoil  the  et^ct  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  matter,  while  ele¬ 
gance  and  taste  give  attraction  and 
beauty  to  tlie  most  dull  and  indif¬ 
ferent. 

W’kh  these  impressions  I  copy 
the  subjoined  remarks  for  your  use- 
paper.  CLARENDON. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  in¬ 
consistencies  observable  in  our  way  of 
thinking  and  acting,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  neglect  with  which  t!ie  mechanical 
art  of  writing  is  treated  by  men  of  let¬ 
ters. — The  inability  to  read  and  write, 
places  a  man  proverbially  among  the 
1  most  uninstnicted  of  his  species  ;  yet 
j  how  many  deep  scholars  have  we  w  hose 
I  skill  in  wTitin^  is  so  imperfect,  that 
'  they  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  the 
:  faculty  of  making  themselves  intelligU 
i  ble  upon  paper.  If  we  reflect  a  mo- 
!  ment  upon  the  vast  importance  of  such 
i  a  faculty,  we  shall  be  astonislicd  at  the 
in.lifference  w'ilh  which  the  want  of  it  is 

habitually  regarded - Persons  who 

I  would  think  themselves  indelibly  dls- 
;  graced  by  the  wrong  pronunciation  ofa 
j  Greek  or  Latin  word,  are  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  W’rile 
a  note  to  a  friend  r.r  a  letter  upon  ne¬ 
cessary  business  with  any  certainty  of 
having  their  meaning  comprehended. — 
Nay,  they  sometimes  take  pride  in  their 
unskilfulness,  as  if  it  denoted  that  their 
heads  had  been  so  much  occupied  a.s  to 
allow  no  exercise  to  their  hands.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  bad  writing  is  in  some  sort 
a  presumption  of  a  classical  educationi^ 
for  such  is  the  admirable  constitution  o  * 
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©iir  grammar-jchools,  tliat  few  of  them 
have  any  provision  for  learning  the  use 
of  the  pen,  any  more  than  the  practice 
of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  scrawling  exercises 
aoon  destroys  any  proficicney  aboy  may 
have  already  made  in  the  art  of  penman* 
ship. — I  know  learned  authors  whose 
manuscripts  are  as  difficult  to  make  out 
as  the  legend  of  an  ancient  medal,  to 
the  utter  despair  of  press-compositors, 
who  can  make  no  progress  without  a 
dec)'ph£rer  at  their  elbow.  No  wonder 
if  errata  abound  in  their  publications  ; 
of  which  it  would  be  but  just  for  them- 
eelves  to  take  the  blame,  instead  of 
throwing  it  upon  the  poor  printers.  I 
fancy,  Mr.  Editor,  from  the  numerous 
corrections  I  see  occasionally  made  in 
your  articles,  you  have  some  correspon¬ 
dents  of  this  class.  I  revere  their  eni- 
dition,  but  am  not  inclined  to  admit, 
like  what  is  said  of  physicians,  that 
“  the  worse  the  scrawl,  the  dose  the 
better.” 

Lord  Chesterfield,  I  think,  has  said, 
that  any  man  may  write  well  if  he 
pleases.  1  am  not  sure,  that  every  man, 
with  any  degree  of  pains,  could  write 
tlegantly  but  1  doubt  not  that  he  might 
come  to  write  legibly^  and  this  is  the 
real  object  to  be  aimed  at.  There  are 
hands  which  look  very  well,  yet  are  ex¬ 
tremely  illegible  ;  which  is  often  the 
case  with  free  running  hands,  when 
written  carelessly.  And  it  appears  to 
me  a  fault  in  modern  penmanship,  that 
freedom  and  expedition  are  so  much 
more  in  request  than  distinctness. — The 
stiffer,  more  iq)right  hands  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  more  easily  read  ;  and  1 
repeat,  that  legibility  is  the  fundamental 
qu.ality  of  good  writing,  to  which  every 
thing  else  should  be  sacrifice^ 


SFLCCTKD  FOR  TUK  tMU^.^LD. 

^The  reading  world,  at  all  times  inter¬ 
ested  in  whatever  is  connected  witli 
the  “  Man-mount ain^'  of  literature, 
the  sage  of  I.itclifield,  has  been  late¬ 
ly  notified  of  an  intention  to  repub¬ 
lish  the  memoirs  of  his  life  from  the 
pen  of  James  Boswell.  From  the 
biography  of  the  last  gentleman  we 
extract  an  account  of  this  interesting 
work.  In  an  entertaining  manner  it 
gives  a  view  of  the  eccentric  philoso. 


pher  and' his  laborious  historian,  aad  I 
we  trust  will  be  read  w  itli  attention  I 
as  well  for  its  own  merit  as  fur  its  B 
reference  to  a  very  popular  and  eu-  ^ 
gaging  performance.  EmV.] 

Having  treasured  up  with  won* ,/] 
derful  diligence  the  better  part  j 
what  had  fallen  from  his  late  friend  i|'i 
Johnson,  in  many  of  the  conversa-  J 
lions  in  which  he  had  excited  or  list-  L 
ened  to  Jolinson’s  wisdom  and  coU 
loquial  eloquence,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  their  acquaintance  to  jf  • 
the  period  of  his  friend’s  death.  Bos-  f  r 
well  now  undertook  to  comiwjse  a  Li-  ?  ^ 
ographical  account  of  that  wise  and 
good  man,  in  which  those  treasured  F 
gleanings  from  his  colloquial  die- 1 
tates  should  be  carefully  interwoven.  B 
This  book  was,  with  much  care  C 
and  pains,  composed,  conducted^ 
through  the  press,  presented  to  the  fi 
public.  Its  composition  delight- fj 
fully  soothed  the  author’s  mind,|| 
by  calling  up  to  him  in  rctrospec-j‘| 
tive  view  the  associates,  the  amuse  ll 
ments,  the  conversations  of  ilie|| 
prime  years  of  his  past  life.  By!| 
the  public  it  was  at  first  sight  ri*  8 
ceived  with  some  measure  of  pre-  J 
judice  against  it  ;  fm*  ivho  could  J 
suppose  that  lie  who'couid  not  make  j 
up  a  moderate  octavo,  without  in  i 
troducing  into  it  a  number  of  trifles  | 
unworthy  to  Iks  written  or  rtucl.  1 
should  have  furnished  out  two  co*  i 
1  pious  quartos  of  the  biography  ot  a  Iq 
single  man  of  letters,  otherwise  th:in  t 
by  tilling  them  with  trifles  to  sensed? 
in  the  proportion  of  a  bag  of  cIk  ;':=F 
to  a  few  grains  of  wheat  ?  But  every 
reader  was  soon  pleasingly  di.sap* 
pointed.  This  work  was  quickly 
found  to  exhibit  an  inimitably  faith- 1 
ful  picture  of  the  mingled  genius  * 
and  weakness,  of  the  virtues  and  tlie  | 
vices,  the  sound  sense  and  the  pt*| 
dantry,  the  benignity  and  the  pas-| 
sionatc  harshness,  ol' the  great  andt* 
excellent,  although  not  consum  v 
mately  perfect  man,  Uic  train 
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w'losc  life:  it  endeavoured  to  unfold. 
It  appeared  to  be  filled  with  a  rich 


such  a  master-piece  in  its  particu¬ 
lar  species,  as  perhaps  llic  litei  atiue 


btorc  of  his  genuine  dictates,  so  elo-  of  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  inod- 

1  •  .1.  .1  !•  _  _  -»i,  .  T. 


ern,  coaid  boast.  It  tlitl  not  in¬ 
deed  present  its  author  to  the  world 
in  another  light  than  as  a  genius  of 
the  second  class  ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
rank  him  nearer  to  the  first  than  to 
the  third.  This  estimation  of  the 
character  of  13oswell*s  Life  of  John¬ 
son,  foriued'by  the  best  ci  itics  soon 
alter  its  pulilication,  seems  to  liave 
been  since  fully  confirmed.  1.  am 
well  persuaded  that  not  one  even  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  contem- 
jwraries  at  the  Scottish  bar  could 
have  produced  a  work  equally  re¬ 
plete  with  charmingly  amusive  ele¬ 
gance  and  wisdom. . 


queiU  and. ..wise,  that  they  needj 
liardly  shtin  comparison  with  thej 
most  elaborate  of  those  works  which 
he  himself  published.  Johnson  was 
seen  in  it,  not  as  a  solitary  figure, 
but  associated  with  those  groupes 
of  his  distinguished  contemporaries 
with  which  it  was  his  good  fortunti, 
in  all  the  latter  and  more  illustrious 
years  of  his  life,  often  to  meet  and 
to  converse.  It  displayed  many  fine 
specimens  of  that  proportion  in 
which,  in  the  latter  part  of- the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  literature  and  phi¬ 
losophical  wisdom  were  liable  to  be 
carelessly  intermingled  in  the  ordi- i 
nary  conversation  of  the  best  com¬ 
pany  in  Britain.  It  preserved  a 
thousand  precious  .  anecdoiical  me¬ 
morials  of  the  stale  of  arts,  man¬ 
ners,  and  policy  among  us  during 
this  period,  such  as  must  be  in- 
valualile  to  the  philosophers  and  an- 
tkpurians  of  a  future  age.  It  gave, 
in  the  most  pleasing  mode  of  insti¬ 
tution,  and  in  many  different  points  i  nexion  with  a  literary  journal  will 
of  view,  almost  all  the  elementary  ‘  deny  the  force  of  the  following  re- 
practical -principles  both  oftiste  and  mark,  and  no  scholar  will  peruse  it 
of  moral  science.  It  showed  tlie  '  without  admiring  the  elegant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  made. 

“  The  task  of  a  Journalist  is  often  in- 


For  the  E  merald. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  oroci.v  VL  REM  VR<S. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

No  one  who  ever  had  any  con- 


collocjniil  Little  of  Boswell  duly 
chastened  by  tlie  grave  and  rounded  i 
elo(ju»*Mce  of  Johnson.  It  present¬ 
ed  a  collection  of  a  number  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  Joiinson’s  small¬ 
er  occasional  compositions,  wiiich 
miglit  otherwise  perhaps  have  been 
entirely  lost  to  future  times.  Shew¬ 
ing  ikisw’eli’s  skill  in  literary  com¬ 
position,  his  general  acquaintance 
with  leaniing  and  science,  his 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  for¬ 
tunes,  and  the  actuating  principles 


vidlous  and  often  irksome.  Without  a* 
spirit  of  candour  among  the  various 
tribes  of  readers,  vain  is  every  attempt 
to  please.  Captioiisness  cavils,  fanati¬ 
cism  whines,  and  party  prejudice  yells  ; 
but,  in  the  manly  exhortation  of  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  applaud  us  when  we 
run;  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer 
us  when  wc  recover  :  but  let  us  pass, 
on — for  God’s  sake  let  us  pass  on.” 

-  Port  Folio, 

Where  shall  we  find  in  the  pages 
i  of  modern  eloquence  a  more  beau- 
or  more 


of  mankind,  to  have  been  greatly  •  metaphor  or  more  correct 
extended  and  improved  since  the  ,  in  the  following  sen¬ 

tence  from  Curran  ? 


time  when  he  wrote  his  Account 
of  Corsica,  it  exalted  the  character 
of  his  talents  in  the  estimation  of 
he  world  ;  and  was  reckoned  to  be 

Y  2  -  -- 


He  would  not  hava  the  Press  pre¬ 
sume  to  teU  the  viceroy  that  the  pre  - 
rogativc  of  i&crcy  is  a  trust  for  the  ben* 
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efit  of  the  subject,  and  not  a  gaudy  feath 


of  charitable  praise,  intended  to  com- 
municate  a  sort  of  mental  ague  t6  the 
soaring  nund. 


er  stuck  in  the  diadem  to  shake  in  the 
wind,  and  by  the  waving  of  the  gaudy 
plumage  to  amuse  the  vanity  of  the 
wearer. — He  would  not  have  it  say  to 
him^  that  the  discretion  of  the  Crown, 
as  to  mercy t  is  like  the  discretion  of  a 
Court  of  Justice  as  to  /axu,  and  that  in 
the  one  case,  as  well  as  the  other, 
wherever  the  propriety  of  the  exercise 
of  it  appears,  it  is  equally  a  nvatter  of  | 
right.  Ho  would  have  the  Press  all 
fierceness  to  the  People,  and  all  syco> 
phancy  to  Power ;  he  would  have  it 
consider  the  mad  and  phrenetic  de¬ 
populations  of  Authority,  like  the  aw¬ 
ful  and  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Providence,  and  say  to  the  unfeeling 
and  despotic  spoiler  in  the  blasphemed 
and  insulted  language  of  religious  re¬ 
signation,  “  the  Lord  hath  given,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  !” 


“  A  health  to  her  whose  lieauties  are 

Not  a  gross  earth  with  painted  super, 
ftcies  ;  [fire  ; 

But  a  more  sprightly  element  of  purer 

Within  whose  sphere  a  glorious  mind 
doth  move 

All  th’  orbs  of  virtue,  with  celestial 
flame  : 

Whose  active  climbings  carry  her  de¬ 
sires 

To  th*  utnmst  height  of  nobleness  and 
honour.’* 


A  French  Abbe,  having  engaged 
a  box  at  the  Opera  House  at  Paris, 
was  turned  out  of  his  possession  by  I 
a  Marshall,  as  remarkahle  for  his  ^ 
iingenllemanlike  behaviour  as  for 
cowardice.  The  Abbe,  for  this 
breach  of  good  manners,  brought 
his  action  in  a  court  of  honour,  and  | 
solicited  permission  to  be  liis  own 
advocate,  which  being  granted,  he 
begun  his  complaint  thus  “  I 
complain  not  of  M.  Suffrein,  wiio 
took  so  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
in  the  East  Indies ;  I  complain  not 
of  Count  de  Gmsse,  who  so  bravely 
fought  Lord  Rodney  in  the  W cst ; 

I  complain  not  of  the  Duke  de  Ci  il* 
lion  who  took  Minorca,  but  1  com¬ 
plain  of  Marshall  ■  ■■— ,  vfho  took  my 
box  at  the  Ofiera^  cend  never  took  any 
thing  eUe**  T he  Court  at  once  paid 
the  highest  compliment  to  his  wit, 
and  gave  him  the  roost  ample  re¬ 
venge,  by  refusing  him  a  vet^ict,  in. 
consequence  of  his  having  already 
inflicted  punishment  sufllcieiU.  ' 


Hail  melancholy  night !  mild  pensive 
hour! 

How  sweet  amid  these  mould’ring  walls 
to  rove, 

Wliile  beams  on  high  the  silent  moon  ! 


How  monstrous  it  is,  and  how 
lamentable,  that  gross  particles  are 
sometimes  mixed  in  a  noble  crea¬ 
ture  !  and  how  unfortunate  that  the 
vulgar,  which  makes  so  vast  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  world,  can  better  com¬ 
prehend  what  is  fallible  in  him, 
than  what  is  great  and  glorious 
Those  who  have  great  endowments 
from  nature  and  from  acquirements, 
-should  therefore  carefully  correct 
all  their  errors,  since  they  destroy 
the  power  to  be  exemplary  and  use¬ 
ful,  which  heaven  has  so  bountifully 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  are  at  once 
ungrateful  to  providence  and  unjust 
to  themselves. 


The  ibllowing  lines  of  Ogilvie^ 
unite  morality  with  poetry. 

See  !  where  pale  detUi  to  strike  hU 
grasping  prey, 

Draws  the  keen  dart,  that  never  miss'd 
its  way ; 

Thrwi’d  on  the  ruin  of  terrestrial  things. 
He  sits  and  tramples  on  the  dust  of 
,1  .kings, 


When  mankind  are  in  a  humour 
to  be  captious,  moral  writings,  in 
*4he  gross,  are  liable  to  their  censure. 
The  most  ibrmidable  of  all  dreads 
to  writers,  who  rest  not  contented 
with  the  testimony  of  a  clear  con- 
Ktence^  it  a  labourcd^ehivcring  kind 
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ged 
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\  by  1 
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and  I 
own  ‘ 
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I 

who 
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1  not 
avely 
I  cst ; 

Ciil- 
com- 
9k  my 
>k  any 
e  paid 
s  wit, 
le  re- 
let,  in. 

1  ready 
t. 


i  See,  hb  black  chariot  floats  In  streams 
of  gore, 

E  pale  Rage  beliind,  and  Terror  strides 
before. 

Not  Beauty  witbVing  la  the  bloom  of 
years, 

"  Not  dove-ey*d  Innocence  dlsoolv*d  in 
tears. 

Not  kneeling  Love,  that  trembles  as  it 
►  .  prays, 

Not  heart-struck  Anguteh,  fix’d  in 
stupid  gaze ! 

Not  all  the  frantic  groans  of  wiki  Des¬ 
pair  ; 

Not  helpless  Age,  that  tears  its  silver  1 
hair ; 

Can  stay  one  moment  the  severe  com- 
mand. 

Or  wrest  th*  avenging  dart  from  that 
relentless  hand, 

I  Here  pause  : — the  crowds  extended 
on  the  bier 

Claim  from  the  fllial  heart  a  parting 
*  tear : 

I  Spend  on  the  tomb  where  drooping 
grandeur  lies.  • 

I  One  mournful  burst  of  sympatliiziog 
^  sighs. 


That  is  a  sententious  and  correct 
precept  of  one  our  poets — 

. To  be  secure. 

Be  humble  ;  to  be  happy,  be  content. 

f  Mistrust  no  man  without  cause,  nei¬ 
ther  be  credulous  without  proof. 


We  are  not  certain  but  the  following 
I  >UJ  and  brilliant  conclusion  of  a  very 
lelchratcd  speech  has  been  read  and 
mired  by  every  one  of  our  Pearlers. — 
It  cannot  btrt  gratify  on  a  re-perusal,  and 
ttuct  delight  as  often  ss  it  is  seen. 


^The  manners  of  England  are  very 
much  like  our  own,  and  are  thus  de» 
tailed  in  a  late  work  called  Memoirs 
of  s  traveller  in  Retirement.]  < 

Society  in  England  is  not  at 
all  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  Vienna,  Rome  or  Naples  :  it  is. 
formed  upon  a  plan  which  suits  the 
EngUah  :  they  enjoy  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  foreigners  may  participate 
in  it, 

“The  greater  part  of  the  men 
who  compose  the  first  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  in  Parliament :  some  are 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  belong  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  their  sons,  re¬ 
lations  and  fi  lends,  and  the  rest  of 
'the  nobility,  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  as  w'ell  as 
the  countrygentlemen,  who  come 
to  reside  in  London  during  tl;e  sit¬ 
ting  of  Parliament.  The  hours  of 
Parliament  are  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain  :  they  frequently  sit  till  mid¬ 
night,  or  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  sometimes  later. 
From  this  custom  arises  the  clifE- 
culty  of  having  regular  dinners  dur¬ 
ing  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  ex¬ 
cept  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
some  days  in  the  holidays.  The 
ladies*  however,  have  large  parlies 
at  night  ;  but  from  the  same  rea- 
^  son,  there  is  a  much  greater  pro\x)r- 
.  tion  of  females  than  gentlemen,  at 
I  these  assemblies  ;  partly  because 


s  wii,  fiust  delight  as  often  as  it  is  seen.  men,  after  breaking  up  of  Par- 

le  re-  „  y/hich  Heaven  forbid,  it  hath  liament,  go  to  dine  together  at  each 
ict,  m.  been  unfortunately  determined  other’s  houses,  or  at  their  club 
^liat  because  he  has  not  bent  to  and  partly  because  it  is  so  late,  that 
power  and  authority,  because  he  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 

.  I^’ould  not  bow  down  before  the  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  dres- 

tiolden  Calf  and  worship  it,  he  kto  sing.  These  arc  tlie  first  class. 

.  |)e  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace  ;  “  Among  the  better  sort  of  citk 

ke  hU  I  do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  re-  zens  there  are  also  some  members 
Met  ruing  spirit  in  the  constitution,  of  Parliament ;  and  there  are  some 
miss’d  phich  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  who,  without  belonging tothe  House 
. .  lufferer  through  tiie  flames,  and  to  of  Commons,  are  employed  in  pub- 

us^f  f  reserve  him  UiU)^rt  by  the  confla-  lie  affairs,  and  are  fond  of  talking 

|ratlon.*’  {.ofthenu  Those  likewise  have  thek 
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clubs  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
like  assembling  there,  much  better 
than  going  to  play  at  cards  with 
the  female  friends  of  their  wives. 

1  must  add,  that  among  this  class 
there  is  very  little  gallantry  :  every 
one  is  constant  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  is  sure  to  meet  every  night  at 
suppper  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Besides,  almost  all  the  English  have 
some  business,  some  favourite,  a- 
musement,  some  studies,  or  some 
pleasures,  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  with  as  much  attention 
as  to  business.'  They  prefer  spend¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  their  time  in  their 
own  houses,  to  the  dull  pleasure  of 
frequenting  assemblies,  which  how¬ 
ever  are  very  numerous. — There 
are  not,  perhaps,  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  houses  in  London,  where  two 
or  three  assemblies  are  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  ;  so  that  there  are 
sometimes  three  or  four  on  the 
same  night.  The  company  begin 
to  meet  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 
People  of  fasliion,  both  males  and 
females,  who  are  invited  to  them, 
all  go  to  each  ;  and  slay  there  a 
longer  or  sliorter  time,  as  may  be 
agreeable.  Some  arc  going  in  as 
others  are  coming  out  ;  three  or 
four  hundred  people  meet  without 
seeing  each  other,  and  speak  to  one 
another  without  waiting  for  an.an-J 
swer.  Card  tables  are  prepared  in 
the  different  rooms,  and  card-play¬ 
ing  lasts  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  In  some  houses  sup¬ 
pers  are  given  but  that  is  not  com- 
iirjn.  If  any  French  gentleman  or 
lady  should  come  to  London,  this 
coinpiimvnt  is  paid  to  them  :  it  is 
thouglit  to  be  Wnat  they  like  best ; 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
this  is  the  general  custom.  Being 
at  Paris  some  years  ago,  at- the 
Prince  de  Conti’s,  I  met  the  Vis¬ 
count  de  NoiiHles,  who  had  just  re- 
turnefl  from  London,  where  he  had 
been  six  wecks.~-He  was  giving  the 


company  an  account  of  the  living 
at  London  ;  and  among  other  things 
he  said  that  they  supped  there,  but 
did  not  dine.  1  was  a  little 'astonisli. 
ished  at  this  assertion  ;  and  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
been  absent  from  London  only  six 
months,  and  that  w'as  not  the  custom 
when  1  came  away.  He  assured  ! 
me  very  seriously,  that  I  should  f 
find  it  so  when  I  returned  ;  as  if  a  [ 
nation  altered  its  manners  in  six 
months.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  mis- 
taken,  when  we  form  general  opin¬ 
ions  upon  the  little  we  see. 

fTo  be  Continued. J 

For  the  Emeraldi 

LEVITY.  , 

MESSRS.  EDITORS.  ^ 

The  impertinence  and  vanity  of  h 
some  of  our  travelled  gentry*  has  ( 
been  very,  handsomely  ridiculed  by 
a  plain  country  gentleman  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  your  friend  the  Wan¬ 
derer  ;  and'Tcannot  but  be  much 
obliged  to  him  for  the  letter,  as  it 
has  put  me  on  my  guard  against 
the  impertinence  of. such  assum¬ 
ing  coxcombs. .  .  I 

I  was  the  other  day  obliged 
to  endure  the  tedious  and  disgust¬ 
ing  vanity  of  a  creature  of  this 
description  by  being  unfortunately 
placed  as  his  companion  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Stage — Now  it  did  not  require 
any  great  knowledge  or  conse- 
(|uence  to  be  pleased  with  the  vari- , 
ous  interesting  objects  that  present  i 
themselves  on  this  interesting  rout ; 
but  our  traveller,  who  washed  off 
all  his  jihiericamsm  in  ,  the  Ocean, 
and  had  supplied  its  place,  with  the  " 
affectation  and  contemptuous  disre¬ 
gard  which  is  natural  and  even 
pardonable  in  a  foreigner,  found 
nothing  comfortable  or  even  decent 
on  the  rout,*  he  scolded  ‘  at ,  all  the 
waiters;  laughed  at  the  tumpikq 
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jliged 

igusl* 

;  this 
nately 
East- 
squire 
:onse' 
;  vari- 
resent 
rout; 
sd  oft 


I  nien»  derided  the  farev  and  in  pro- 1'  the  Emerald. 

“gs  i  oortion  to  the  attempt  to  satisfy  •*«  BanmrabU  Sehatt  ami  Haun  tf 
but  f  iVih.was  his  determination  not  to  in  General  Court  a*. 

w,.  pi„=  h.  rts 

abused  the  coach it  was  worse  than  c©  lo  h. 

had  ■  a  Dutchmjm’s  dray  and  ratUed  like  That  whereis,  from  » time,  whence 

SIX  .  g  country  waggon  loaded  with  iron  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 

tom  bars.  The  horses  (although  at  a  contrary,  as  a  member  of  the  ancient 

ired  I  ^  full  pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour)  honourable  fraternity  of  the  eix 

t>uW  I  ;  were,  he  was  certain,  the  half  starv-  If**  ’’f'.?  f 

i  '  ;  r  r  1*  .  Li  **  indisputably  entitled,  to  have,  hold, 

I  ed  refuse  of  some  lively^  stable  ;  occupy  and  enjoy  the  undisturbed  pos- 
six  i  coachman  whose  pride  was  session  of,  and  in  a  certain  share  of  ev» 

mis^  i  *  roused  by  these  rernaks  on  his  ery  sentence,  wAicA,  ‘when  dhiJed,  the 
>pin-  equipage  was  repeatedry  declared  is  not  necessary  to  com- 

tol)ea  surly,  drunken  and  ignorant  >n  »'!  languages  whether 

.  ®  ancient  or  modem.  .And  whereas  in 

rascal.  ^  by  the  first  article  of  the  Declara- 

fhe  taverns  were  nothing  better  tion  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
I  than  English  gin  shops — the  peo-  Commonwealth,  it  is  expressly  reckon- 
I  pie  rude,  unhifonned  and  imperti-  *d  that  among  the  essential  ai.d  un- 
'  nent ;  and  the  whole  rout  from  ‘''enable  rights  is  the  enjopnent  mdde- 

Lr»  .  A  T>  -ai  j  u*u*A  1  au  fence  of  our  liberties.  And  m  further 

Boston  to  Portland  exhibited  the  ^.nrmance  of  this  undeniable  position 

sa!ne  dull  and  barren  tract  of  iin-  tbe  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
cultivated  country,  from  W’hich  it  States  adopted  bv  the  good  peoide  of 
has  I  would  be  diHicult  to  decide  whether  this  Commonwealth.  And  afterwards 
L*d  by  the  wretched  appearance  of  poverty  througli  tear,  that  the  enumeration  of 

>rVan*  Ignorance  and  idleness  of  the  in-  ^be  rest,  certain  articles  amendato- 
nueb  habitants  than  to  the  niggard  parsi-  ry  to  the  same  Constitution  were  pro¬ 
as  it  ,  mony  of  nature  — ‘Towards  tli  last  posed  to  the  different  Slates  and  by 
gainst  stage,  as  one  of  our  blunt  compan-  them  ratified  ;  and  in  the  7th  thereof 

isum-  ions  was  priising  the  excellent  ac- 

,  *  ,  .  pnvedoj  Itfe^  liberty  or  property,  •mihout 

1  commodatlons  of  a  country  inn,  ^due  process  of  law. 

diged  our  travelled  gentleman  interrupted  But  now  so  it  is,  that  the  President 
igusl*  him  with  an  exclamation  against  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  no- 
;  this  that  vulgarity  of  taste,  which  could  wise  ignorant  of  the  premises  aforesaid » 

tiately  find  in  it  anv  thing  either  whole-  but  intending  your  Orator  to  disgrace. 
XT  .  ,  •  Sm  .  1  and  reduce  into  the  undistinguished 

Eas  •  borne  or  decent.  T  his  nettled  the  rank  of  a  Comma,  and  thus  deprive  hiiti 

Inquire  pride  of  our  compaiaion,  who  never  of  hit  just  rights  in  supporting  the  grace 
:onse'  having  been  out  of  the  boundary  of  and  dignity  of  sentences,  or  in  any  man- 
;  vari-  .  New-Englaud,  had  a  little  of  the  assisting  in  the  structure  thereof, 
resent  ,  Yankee  feelii^s  about  him,  and  in-  '“'•® 

rout.j,  duced  him  to  repay  the  travel-  „tf,  ,V«ci /.mlln  every  sentence  of 
“d  on  ;  itrs  insolence  with  a  sound  and  whichsame  work  they  have  wholly  omit, 
^cean,  J  veil  deserved  flagellation,  and  to  ted  to  assign  to  your  orator  a  place, 
th  the  promise  him  if  he  had  ever  had  a  him  entrance,  and  still  hold  him 

I  even  ,  V.e  next  time  exert  his  best  feculUes  amendatory  to  the  Constitution, 

touna  ^  ^Udi  it.  All  wiiich  1  conimuni-  in  tender  consideration  whereof,  airdof 
decent  i  ^.^te  to  you  to  serve  as  a  check  1  the  noble  part  which  your  Orator  took 
all  the  !  j^j^ainst  similar  impertinence  and  U*' 'he  paper  war  which  x>reccded  ^e 
impiktj  yv^ly,  MORVS.  for  independence ;  and  like- 
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wise  of  his  mjinful  appearance  no  less 
than  fourteen  times  in  the  Declaration 
of  our  independence,  wliich,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brethren,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Semicolon, struck  dismayinto  the 
hearts  of  our  enemies  :  And  for  that 
your  Orator  cannot,  as  he  is  advised 
by  his  counsel,  learned  in  the  law,  en¬ 
ter  in  and  take  possession  of  his  share 
in  any  of  the  sentences  of  said  expur- 
g^ated  edition,  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  common  law,  having  only  Jus  me- 
rum  ;  and  being  also  advised,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  viandairMs  to  be  directed  to 
said  President  and  Fellows  command¬ 
ing  them  to  restore  him  to  his  just  rights 
in ihe  premises,  &c.  as  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  is  a  member  of  the  Corporat  on  of 
the  same  University,  and  as  the  whole 
Court  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  your 
Orator,  and  fjrasntucli  as  your  Orator 
is  thus  remediless  save  in  this  honour¬ 
able  Court.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
our.  Constitution  may  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  unimpaired,  and  that  ti»c 
Hberties  of  the  subject  may  be  preserv¬ 
ed  entire,  your  Orator  prays  your  Hon¬ 
ours  would  take  such  order  touching 
the  premises,  as  in  your  wisdom  may 
seem  most  meet,  to  ettectuate  a  redress 
of  his  wrongs.  And  in  illustration  of  that 
sage  position,  that  all  experience  hath 
shewn  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  while  evils  are  insufferable, 
than  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed,** 
your  Orator  hath  hitherto  foreborne  to 
make  any  appeal  to  the  passions  or  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  and,  until  the  date 
of  these  presents,  he  hath  borne  in  si¬ 
lence  this  ustirpatlon  on  his  just  rig-hts, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  suhclta- 
tions  of  his  bretliren. 

But  as  the  whole  fraternity  of  six 
points  had  assembled  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  and  were  on  the  point  of  pe¬ 
titioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
according  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
tlie  19th  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  having  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  arbitrary  ani  tyrannous  con¬ 
duct  of  the  said  President  and  Fellows^ 
in  the  expulsion  of  your  Orator  from  the 
society  of  his  brethren  ;  and  as  no  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Fellows  had  dared  to  make 
such  an  inroad  on  the  rights  of  the  fra* 
ternity  previous  to  the  adoption  of  our 
State  Constitution,  and  no  such  power 
being  therein  conferred  upon  them. 


I 


Considering,  that  this  act  was  a  • 

towards  the  consolidation  of  the  wholei 
fraternity  K.0  one  pointy  and  thus  accui.  c 
toming  our  youth  to  disregard  the  in. '  f 
tegrity  of  the  six  points^  hy  degrees  to 
familiarize  them  to  the  idea  of  a  con.* 
solidation  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

I;i  order  to  avert  all  which,  yourOrx. 
tor  was  induced  to  prefer  this,  his  com. 
plaint  to  your  liono  irs  ;  having  ex. 
presily  stipulated  to  his  brethren  noth 
abandon  his  just  right,  in  support  of’ 
which  they  are  determined  to  use  their 
undbi'led  exertions  ;  and  particularly 
his  friends  inttrrojation^nA exclamation; 
who,  thci  iga*only  remotely  affected, yei 
feel  the  war  ndi  of  an  immediate  m.( 
tercst  in  the  rights  of  your  t)rator,  and| 

are  resolved  never  to  cease  interrogating _ 

and  exclaiyning  until  the  p»x.yer  ofyourS 
Orator*s  petition  be  gr.mled.  • 

Cairsbriilge,  May  30,  180r. 


LITEUARY  IN TELLlGIiNCE. 


Stereotype  Printing  has  not  been  a. 
dopted  by  the  booksellers  of  London, 
because  it  does  not  appear  that  more 
than  twenty  or  tliirty  works  would  war. 
rant  the  expense  of  being  cast  in  solid 
pages  ;  consequently  the  cost  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements  w’ould  great* 
ly  exceed  the  advantages  to  be  attained. 
On  a  calculation,  it  has  appeared  to  be 
less  expensive  to  keep  certain  workj 
standing  in  moveable  types,  in  which 
successive  editions  can  be  improved  to 
any  degree,  than  to  provide  the  means 
fur  casting  the  same  works  in  solid  pa*  ^ 
ges,  which  afterwards  admits  of  litth 
or  no  revision.  As  the  extra  expense 
of  stereotyping  is  in  all  works  equal  to  ^ 
the  expense  of  paper  for  750  copies,  it* 
is  obvious  that  this  art  is  not  applies.  ^ 
ble  to  new  books,  the  sale  of  which  can-  ^ 
not  be  ascertained.  Althotigh  these  ? 
considerations  have  induced  the  pub*  g 
Ushers  of  London  not  to  prefer  this  art 
in  their  respective  businesses,  yet  it  ^ 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Universities  of  ^ 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  and  from  the  ' 
former  some  very  beautiful  editions  of  k 
Common  Prayer  Books  have  issued  to 
the  public  ;  probably  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing  applies  with  greater  advantage 
so  staple  works  of  such  great  and  con-  I 
ttant  sale,  as  prayer-books  and  biblcs,  11 
than  to  any  other.* 


THE  EMERALD. 


Dr.  Charles  Fotherpill  is  now  enp^a- 
jred  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press, 
«’hich  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  very 
rcneral  interest.  With  a  view  ofclcar- 
|ig  up  some  doubtful  point  in  the  Zool- 
ei^v  of  Great  Britain,  he  last  spring 
.fiade  a  voyage  to  all  the  northern  isles, 
ffiimprehending  the  Orcades,  Shetland, 
fair  Isle,  and  Fulda,  and  remained  a- 
Bjongstthem  during  the  greatest  part  of 
tJic  year,  employed  in  tlie  investigation 
of  their  natural  history,  antiquities, 
ftate  of  their  agriculture  and  fisheries, 
political  importance,  manners,  customs, 
^)riditicn,  past  and  present  state,  &c. 
ic.; — a  general  and  particular  account 
Qj  whkh,  will  shortly  be  given  to  the 
Ituhlic,  accompanied  by  maps  and  nu* 
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r,  and  serous  engravings  ;  containing  the 
ilillcst  and  completest  description  of 
tfyo  i  '^iose  remote  and  hitherto  neglected 

•  ]  n-vion  ,. 

The  ninth  edition  of  Mr.  Spurr’s  Win¬ 
ter  in  London,  and  the  fourth  of  Miss 
''Owenson’s  Wild  Irish  Girl,  are  in  the 

p,  :  ss  !  ! 

A  Sketch  of  the  Black  Empire  of 
klayti,  from  communications  with  tlie 
'  scat  of  its  present  government,  will 
i^on  appear  in  an  octavo  tolume. 

An  algebraical  proof  of  Sir  Isaac 
lie  wton’s  Binomial  Theorem,  which 
has  been  hitherto  a  desideratum  in 
Mathematics,  lias  been  lately  discover¬ 
ed  by  Francis  Burke,  A.  B.  a  Student 
twned  University  of  Dublin.  The  dis- 

L  to  been  honored  with  a  dis- 

^  ^  kirguished  premium  from  the  board  of 

which 

)ved  to  ’  ^  Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  with  an  English  prose  trans- 
lid  pa.  published  early  this 

f  I*  tth 

xnen  e  ^  celebrated  Canover  has  just  fin- 
qualto  -^'^^  at  Rome  a  marble  statue  of  He¬ 
ines  it  ^  surpasses  all  his  other  works, 

nolica.  the  goddess  is  rep- 

'h  can*  naked,  the  rest  of  her  body  is 

'  severed  with  a  drapery  of  the  most  ex- 
e  Dub.  -  lightness.  She  is  represented 
flhi«  art  the  office  of  cup-bearer 

Ail  e  table  of  the  gods.  The  Sculptor 
nties  ®**^‘*^*  makimr  a  codv  of  the  statue  in 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Colon’s  petition  is  drafted  more 
B  tlie  style  of  an  orator  in  a  court  of 
.biblcs,  ^incery,  than  a  bumble  petitioner  to 
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the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Its  wit  is  double  edged,  and  we  insert 
it  with  pleasure. 

The  Tempest  is  the  very  whirlwind 
of  ignorance. 

An  ingenious  and  reverend  friend 
will  receive  our  acknowdedgements  for 
his  recent  contributions  ;  we  are  proud 
to  number  liim  in  the  list  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents. 

Ai.myra  shall  certainly  find  an  early 
attention  to  her  request. 

We  have  omitted  for  some  time  to 
notice  the  letters  of  Appellant  In  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  farther  example  of  his 
plan.  The  subject  is  too  scientific 
to  be  treated  in  a  desultory  manner. 
It  requires  extensive  learning,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  judgment.  We  fear  he  lias 
not  pursued  it  sufficiently  in  detail,  to 
give  information  to  our  readers,  or  ac¬ 
quire  honour  for  himself.  He  is  how¬ 
ever  a  good  writer  and  on  other  topics 
we  shall  be  liappy  to  hear  from  him. 

Timoleon  should  not  be  so  strenu¬ 
ous,  Suis  ct  ipjta  Roma  viribus  ruit. 

Alexis  is  more  at  home  on  Machu- 
sett  than  Rarnastus. 

Of  the  almost  numberless  .specimens 
of  amatory'  verses  and  little  sonnets  that 
are  forwarded  every  day  to  our  office 
we  are  enabled  to  select  but  few  that 
can  gratify  the  correct  taste  which  it  is 
our  ambition  to  please.  We  are  ur¬ 
gent  with  gentlemen  of  education  and 
literature  to  ornament  our  columns,  but 
while  w-e  extend  a  general  invitation  to 
all,  w  e  mean  by  no  means  to  surrender 
I  our  own  judgment,  or  consent  to  indis¬ 
criminate  publication. 

It  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  our 
tasks  to  reject  the  communications  of 
our  friends,  but  the  poetical  department 
of  the  Emerald  has  been  ornamented 
with  the  flow’ers  of  fancy  and  genius, 
by  some  of  the  first  writers  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  we  cannot  associatetheir 
elegant  communications  with  the  half 
formed  rhymes  of  every  unfledged  poet 
that  chooses  to  gratify  the  cacoethis 
scribendi.  We  prefer  good  selection  to 
indifferent  originality  but  we  earnestly 
request  the  communications  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed,  and  piximise  in 
the  exercise  of  our  judgment  to  unite 
libcr.'ility  and  candor. 

Mediocribus  esse  pcetis 
Kon  homines^  non  dii,  non  consesscre  co» 
lumnx. 


THE  EMERALD 


fence  •  [l)l;un, 

Whoce  branches  decorate  our  hill  umi 
Whose  trunks  declare  ns  Matters  (i 
the  Main  :  [more, 

Doom'd  by  the  axe  to  ve^tate  n 
They  form  the  Wooden  WaUt  of  Br'. 
tain's  shore. 

Coicy.  Away  with  rural  life  !  A  liu 
of  voids  ! 

Place  me,  say 
Lloyd’s 

Where,  thoug'h  with  noise  of  bii^ir.e- 
almost  stunn’d 

1  cry.  Hall  England’s  Patriotic  Fund 
Whose  store  a  Nation’s  opulence  k 
parts,  [he  an 

Whose  aim  denotes  a  Nation’s  plovvl. 
Blest  Weajth  *  that  Jpves  our 
Tors  relief. 

Or  soothes  tiieir  Widow’s  and  th 
Orphans’  fp’ief. 

Trot,  Come,  since  the  bulk  of 
OBS  shew  such  spirit. 

Let’s  own  botk  Town  and  Country  ha 
their  merit. 

Gouy.  Strike  hands  !  Agreed  !  I 
Englishmen  ne’er  doubt  on’t, 
But  stick  togetlier,  in  the  Town,  or  c 
nn’t. 

May  unanimity  ne’er  be  {brgp)tten  ! 
Thrive  all  our  Trades  1 

Trot.  .  .  .  Particularly 

I  Cosey.i^comirt^furaxml)  Say,tlien,v 


,  among 


us,  to-night,  if  so  it  please  ye, 
Success  to  Town  and  Country. 

Both . And  we’re 


P^luktd  ^  Mdchtr  Lf  Armttr^ni 


